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of godliness. He had not his future teachings 
from men, nor from books; but from the opera- 
tion of the spirit of Christ in himself. By keep- 
ing to the leading of this spirit, he grew in 
grace; and as he’grew in grace, he grew in the 
knowledge of Christ; and so went not up to 
Jerusalem to them who were apostles before him 
for instructions or orders; but in the strength of 
the Lord, with his gift and a book of experience 
in his heart, instead of a Bible in his hand, he 
went into Arabia to preach the Gospel to the 
heathen. 

Now, what foundation did Paul lay among the 
heathen? Not circumcision, which was the foun- 
dation of the Jews’ religion; not John’s bap- 
tism with water, which has since been consider- 
ed by many as the foundation of the Christian 
religion; for Paul told the Corinthians that 
Christ did not send him to baptize, but to preach 
the Gospel ; and he thanked God in that he had 
baptized none of them but Crispus, and Gaius 
and the household of Stephanus. Let us now 
consider what foundation Paul did lay. 

As Paul’s eyes were then open to see the gift 
of God in himself, so his work was to open the 
eyes of others, that they might see the gift of 
God in themselves also. Those heathens had, 
as every man that cometh into the world hath, 
an inward light that showed them, as it showeth 
us, what is right and what is wrong, what is 
just and what is unjust; though in their igno- 
rance they might have had as little regard there- 
unto as any of us now have. 

As the Kingdom of Heaven consisteth in 
righteousness, so Paul’s work was to turn those 
people to a righteous life, and a heavenly con- 
versation. And what better foundation could 
any man lay in order to a righteous life, than 
a divine light in ourselves that shines con- 
tinually, manifesting every unrighteous action ? 
a guide, that being truly followed will lead unto 
God; from whom, by unrighteous living, all 
men depart. This Paul had experienced; which 
made him an able minister, capable of preaching 
without book or study; and hence he confident- 
ly affirmed unto the Galatians, that the way to 
a righteous life was to “‘walk in the Spirit,” or 
keep to this guide. 

Thus have I shown how Paul became a Gos- 
pel minister, and now I shall show what the peo- 
ple were to whom he wrote those epistles. 

The Romans and Galatians, befure their con- 
version, were called heathens, because they knew 
not the true God, but worshipped dumb idols; — 
a people that lived as too many now do, in all 
manoer of ungodliness; walking, as Paul told 
the Ephesians, “according to the Prince of the 
power of theair.”’ But being turned from their 
darkness, they became acquainted with this true 
Light which never consented to any unrighteous 
action. And many of those heathens turned to 
this light, and took it for their guide, confiding 


therein as a sure foundation. This was the trye 
faith in Him who was given for a light to the 
Gentiles, and was one in nature with the faith 
of Abraham. 


After they were thus turned unto the Lord, 
they were convinced that they. had a race to run, 
As from God and godliness they had departed, 
so to God and godliness they were to return, 
They did not content themselves, ag too many 
now do, with a Christian name ; but following 
this light, they walked in newness of life, sober, 
righteous and godly. 

This Paul commended, telling the Galatians that 
they run well. And we should run well also, if we 
run the like race, growing from day to day more 
just, more upright, more honest, more faithful, 
and more circumspect; which cannot be expect. 
ed until we take their guide for our leader. But 
the churches of Galatia being at that time, as 
Paul called them, little children,—a people of 
small growth in the knowledge of the mystery of 
godliness—they were by some persuaded (as 
many now are) that an upright, shi, godly life, 
and blameless conversation, were not enough; 
but they must also be in the exercise of some 
outward observance; and the Jews’ religion 
carrying the most show, they were persuaded to 
imitate their customs and ceremonics. 


But Paul having experienced the insufficiency 
of outward ordinances to change men’s natures 
and bring them to a righteous life, told the Ga- 
latians that if they were circumcised, Christ 
should profit them nothing If they went from 
an inward guide, to rest as the zealous Pharisees 
did, on outward performances, he that was given 
them fora light and a leader would not be their 
light nor their leader. And indeed, it is evident, 
if Christ be the way—if walking in the Spirit 
be the means by which we must mortify sin and 
come to a righteous life, then whosoever goeth 
from this “ way,’’ whosoever slighteth this means, 
hath no more benefit by Christ in order to a 
righteous and godly life, than a traveller that 
forsaketh his guide hath from his guide. 

As Christ is a quickening Spirit, so it must 
be by following Him in. His spiritual manifes- 
tations that a righteous lifesie recovered; noth- 
ing less can change our naturesand make us new, 
ereatures ; and until we are new creatures, our 
conversations cannot be in Heaven. 

The epistles of Paul were written to a people 
who were on their way from death to life. They 
were come out of Egypt, but had not yet come 
to the promised land: they were turned from 
their darkness, and had their faces Zion-ward, 
but were not come to the new Jerusalem, the 
city of God: they had received Christ, but 
were not yet rooted and grounded in Christ. 

And to perfect what was begun, the apostle ex- 
horted them to “ walk in the Spirit ;” as if he had 
said, Keep to your inward guide, the light of 
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righteousness ; for it is this alone that can raise 
the sons and daughters of men from their fall, 
and bring them to a life of righteousness. 

(To be continued.) 





TRUTH. 


In analyzing nature and man, we recognize 
the existence of spirit, or reality, in everything 
which appears. Of appearances the senses take 
note; but spirit, or reality, can only be per- 
ceived by spirit. Now, in our question, what is 
Truth ? What mean we, than what is the reality 
of things? In every relation of events, every 
statement of opinion, every phenomena, we seek 
to find the reality of it, apart from its appearance 
merely. We, embodied spirits, surrounded by a 
world of appearances, are driven by instinctive 
desire to find our like,—to seize on and appro- 
priate Truth. We hear it often said, Truth is 
the object of the soul’s search. Perhaps the 
query has come up, why is this? What is the 
secret of this invincible love of truth, that will 
not let me rest, knowingly, in error or mere 
seeming? Why does the child say so early of 
ought that is told it, is it trae ?—and the sage, 
on the threshold of Heaven, sti!l says, Show me 
Truth? It is, it seems to me, because we, as 
spirits, being reality ourselves, we do instinctive- 
ly seek our like. Spirit seeks spiritin all things, 
to assimilate it unto itself. It is grieved, indig- 
nant, at the presence of deception, falsehood, be- 
cause it is the thrusting upon it of appearance 
for reality. Truth is literally the food of the soul : 
for this was it born, and for this cause came it 
into the world, to bear witness to the truth.— 
Truth, primal, absolute, is the aim and object of 
search ; but we always receive it in portions,— 
always meet it in forms. God is absolute reality, 
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own affections, is revealed the God of love, and 
through thy discriminating justice shalt thou 
learn of the God of right: for close by me I will 
keep thee, as it were, in the cleft of a rock, and 
although upon thee I lay the conditions of the 
finite, so that my incomprehensible essence anni- 
hilates thee not, yet through the uplifted veil of 
reason and conscience shall I be revealed to thee, 
though my infinity may not be beholden. 

We cannot comprehend God. We had better 
give that upat once. Into us He descends, a 
ceaseless tide of being, but we cannot get behind 
to overlook it; but in the fact of His infinity 
consists the inexhaustible nature of truth. We 
are learners forever. 

We receive Truth under limitations: this must 
necessarily be so, and Progress consists in the 
continually passing from the form of truth we 
hold to a higher and wider form. The forms of 
truth are opinion: these forms must always be 
limitations of the truth, and true growth is the 
passing from one of these forms to another, which 
other shall not oppose or contradict the former, 
but enclose and transcend it: so that it is never 
new truth we attain unto, but necessarily higher 
forms of the old, eternal truth, which knows no 
“ beginning of days nor length of years.” 

We say toa little child, that heaven or happi- 
ness is the reward of virtue. This is an eternal 
truth, though his fancy gives to his notion of 
heaven the accompaniments of waving flowers 
and cool streams : by-and-by, the heart begins to 
feel the conflict of virtue and sin: it resolves, 
resists, conquers, and the joy of a good con- 
science is heaven : and so on, until the heroes of 
the spirit tell us that virtue is itself heaven. 
Now the eternal truth remains the same. Heaven 
is always the hope of glory, whether it be the 


primal existence; but He revealshimself through | !ory of the outward or that of the spirit made 


reason, through conscience, through nature. We 
do not meet Him face to face. Try to conceive 
of Him, we cannot; try to comprehend Him, we 
cannot; try to conceive of pure existence, infi- 
nite, formless, eternal,—the greatest human in, 
teleect reels beneath it. Sotrue are the Bible’s 
words, that ‘‘no man can see God and live.” The 
soul demands tosee Him; it becomes impatient, 
and would pass the limits of its humanity to see 
Him. Though He has made a law, under which 
alone He is revealed, yet would it break these 
bounds. 
‘* For light like this, 
Who would not dare to die !’’ 

The same truth is repeated in bold personifi- 
cations, in the story in which Moses requests a 
personal interview with God. We sometimes say, 
What is God? We long to fathom his breadth 
and depth: but He says, This cannot be: if the 
finite could comprehend the Infinite, it would 
cease to bo finite. Man, in comprehending God, 
would cease tobe man: but my goodness shall 
flow in and around thee, and in the depth of thy 





perfect through suffering. 

Truth is a seed, wrapt round in opinion: it 
grows, it swells, it bursts its successive rinds, yet 
each one encloses the last, like the bark of a 
tree; but all the former are rejected because 
the ever-loving sap of life has overflowed their 
bounds. 

Let us cling to truth; nor pause and falter in 
the demand for it: it is literally our life: but 
let us realize that our present opinion is never 
ultimate. But if we are true and free, by-and-by 
we shall lay it aside, and it will be to us an ap- 
pearance only from which the reality has gone 
forth to scek new forms. The manna must be 
gathered every day. Woe to them who think to 
feed on the morrow with the food of the past. 
This conviction may serve to banish all bigotry, 
all conceit,. All men hold truth, though under 
vast variety of forms: all immortal spirits must 
possess some portion of truth, however small, for 
spirit lives only on spirit; and however overlaid 
by the sensuous, if a spark of immortal life lin- 
ger in the being, it lives on divine nourishment, 
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That which is to any soul actually the principle 
of life, is the same truth that gives vitality to 
every other soul. God reflects himself in infinite 
ways, but it is the same light that burns aloft in 
the star, or glistens far down in the recesses of 
the mine. All human beings are children of one 
mother: that cannot be food to one which is 
poison to another, but the same nutriment serves 
for all. Opinions, then, are necessarily perishing, 
because they are the forms truth takes in indi- 
vidual minds: they are dependent, often, on or- 
ganization, always upon the mental and moral 
character of the individual. The forcing of any 
one’s opinion upon another is an act of tyranny. 
The desire to do so is wishing to make a slave 
of one’s brother: we seek to quickeu a soul to 
truth, but the truth must come to that soul in 
its own form, not in ours: if the divine energy 
descended, we should not care, were we not big- 
ots, whether it came like a tongue of flame, or 
in the likeness of the dew of heaven. Forms of 
truth, which are addressed to the imagination, 
or to the instincts of the universal heart, are 
most enduring. Forms of the imagination are 
infinitely elastic : woven of viewless air, yet they 
compose a texture so impervious that truth is of- 
ten borne down in them from age toage. Of 
this kind is the Genius of the Bible. In the pas- 
sage to which we referred above, the same thought 
was in Moses’s mind as in ours at this moment, 
as in the boy at school when he knows that the 
less cannot contain the greater; that the soul 
cannot come into possession of absolute truth, 
which is the being of God : but that God reveals 
himself to man partially, and, as it were, by de- 
grees: the same truth expressed in a boldly ima- 
ginative relation : the eternal facts of the infinite 
and finite assume form and converse together ; 
and the infinite denies itself to the finite, yet 
promises to be always with it. 


EXTRACTS FROM A MEMOIR OF 
ELIZABETH T. KING. 
(Continued from page 436.) 
From her journal :— 


5 mo., 17th. I am and have been much exer- 
cised to know how I can do good to others, there 
is sc much that requires doing. Indolence and a 
love of pleasing interfere sadly with our useful- 
ness. May I be always ready to hear the call, and 
obey it. 

1 am also deeply exercised about my call to de- 
clare to others the unsearchable riches of Christ. 
Permit me, oh merciful Lord, to commit this to 
Thee! Thou knowest I desire to be and to do 
all that Thou requirest ; Thou knowest my weak- 
ness and ignorance. I give it all up to Thy care, 
beseeching that Thou wilt work in me to will and 
to do of Thine own good pleasure, since I hum- 
bly believe there is no wilful withholding. 
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BALtimorE, 9 mo., 23d, 1852, 

We serve one who is the best of Masters, and 
He calls for no service which He does not give 
strength to perform; therefore, all we have to 
do, is to lie prostrate before Him, in the confiding 
trust that ‘‘He knoweth our frame,’ and re. 
gardeth our low estate. 

Since we have only the duty of the present 
moment to think of and perform, without look. 
ing back with unavailing regret, or forward with 
unavailing anxiety ; since we are commanded to 
be careful for nothing, how quiet our minds 
should always be. If we can but feel that how. 
ever weak and unworthy we are, we can with 
humble sincerity adopt the language, ‘“ Whom 
have I in heaven but Thee, and there is none 
upon earth I desire beside Thee.” Iam very 
jealous over myself, my dear ——, lest in 
seeking the precious sympathy of my friends, 
self, our potent tormenter and deceiver, should 
be fed. There is also danger of saying too much 
on these subjects, without sufficiently feeling the 
life to arise and accompany the words. 

I think we have seen a superficial tendency so 
prevalent as to render great care necessary not 
to ‘‘ darken counsel by words without knowledge.” 
It is so necessary to keep little, low and simple, 
and this is difficult for the spirit of man, which 
would far rather spread out in the branches than 
deepen in the root. 

May He whom we truly desire to serve watch 
over and guard usin every way, and perfect 
that which concerneth us, according to His gra- 
cious promise. 

* * * * * 

But oh, my dear, what are we, what am J, 
trembling, helpless, frail, sinking to the earth, 
unless constantly upheld ? 

This humiliating sense of weakness is not un- 
frequently a snare to me; but I trust I am be. 
ginning to feel that it is not in our own strength 
we are called upon to act. We must go forth 
when bidden, relying that He who sends us to 
the battle will furnish weapons, armor and abili- 
ty out of His abundance. 

Truly we may adopt the language, ‘“ How 
great is His mercy towards them that fear Him,” 
blotting out our transgressions, sustaining our 
weakness, and proving Himself to be “the Fa 
ther of mercies and God ef all consolation.” 

My heart seems to flow forth in this manner, 
though under a deep sense of my unworthiness 
of the least evidence of this abiding love ; and I 
feel drawn towards thee, dear , in a sweet 
quietness of spirit. 

In this I trust we may mingle together before 
the Throne of Grace, while at the same time the 
incense of adoration and praise may rise not un- 
acceptably from our hearts, as a fitting tribute 
from one at least who has had much forgiven. 

Again recurring to the journal, the following 
entry occurs :— 
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9 mo., 30th, 1852. I want very much to be 
able to please our young people, that they may 
not be repelled by any dullness even—that I 
may so adorn the doctrine as to win them to bet- 
ter things. 

In this I trust it is not merely their affection 
I seek. I believe there is a better motive, but it 
requires great care, lest self-seeking should not 
only come in, but gain the ascendency. 

Surely it is very desirable, placed in such a 
dificult position as we are, to maintain cheerful- 
ness without levity, and to lead the conversation 
in mixed society to profitable things. 

It may not always be suitable to introduce se- 
rious or religious subjects, as, unless the latter 
is done in the right way and time, and under a 
little of the right authority, it disgusts, instead 
of benefiting. 

The following tribute to her memory from one 
of her young friends, will show that this desire 
was not without fruit. 

“Together with a knowledge of books, and an 
appreciation of the charms of literature, she pos- 
sessed an intense love for the beautiful works of 
our heavenly Father, as displayed in nature. 

“ A mind so constituted could not fail to at- 
tract the intelligent young people of her ac- 
quaintance, to whom she was easily accessible, 
and in whose welfare she took a lively interest. 

“ But what was most remarkable, as well as 
most valuable, in her intercourse with her 
younger friends, was the deep religious feeling, 
the ever present sense of religious obligation, 
which harmonized her own thoughts and feel- 
ings, and was impressed deeply upon all those. 
who had the pleasure of her intimate acquaint- 
ance, both by the silent influence of example, 
and the gentle voice of affectionate precept.” 


The sentiment which pervades the preceding 
extract was one which greatly influenced her in 
society. To remarkable quickness of parts, she 
united a simplicity of manner, which was the 
natural expression of her artless and ingenuous 
character. A stranger would be impressed by 
the ease with which she placed herself by the 
side of the younger members of the social cir- 
cle, and the gentle vivacity with which she 
entered into the conversation, wholly uncon- 
scious of superiority, and of the sweet influence 
she was shedding around her. 


To a young friend :— 


BaLtimorE, 12mo., 21st, 1852. 


I have had quite a siege with infirmities of 
various kinds, since Yearly Meeting. My hands 
were disabled for about a month, being poisoned 
from gathering autumn leaves, but I find, as I 
have frequently before done, that it is not the 
circumstances in which we are placed, but the 
spirit in which we meet them, that constitutes 
our comfort; and that this may be undisturbed, 
if we seek for and cherish a feeling of quiet 


submission, whatever may be the privations al- 
lotted us. f 

It has very sorrowfully impressed my mind, 
since I have been sick, how much strength and 
peace and comfort are lost from want of an un- 
reserved dedication. Many feel a strong desire 
to do right, and make some, it may be many, sa- 
crifices, but something is still kept back. The 
will is not yet entirely subdued, and they miss of 
the sweet and abundant peace with which He, 
who is a rich rewarder of all who diligently seek 
Him, fills the heart of His humble and obedient 
children. I have longed to plead with those that 
were near, and with those that were far off, to de- 
lay no longer ; to fill themselves no longer with the 
miserable husks of earthly gratifications, but to 
turn with all their heart to the tender Father, the 
merciful Saviour, whose love has so long pur- 
sued them, and who is still waiting to be gra- 
cious. Words fail to express the marvellous 
loving-kindness and tender mercy of our God, 
even to the poorest and most unworthy of His: 
creatures ; how can any longer stand aloof? 

(To be continued.) 


Nothing is such an obstacle to the production 
of excellence, as the power of producing what is 
pretty good with ease and rapidity. 

Every work of great genius, and every work 
of great care and industry, will have its value ; 


but mediocrity with negligence gives products 
of no value at all.—Dr. Acken. 


WHAT KNOWLEDGE IS OF MOST WORTH. 
(Continued from page 440.) 


Happily that all-important part of education 
which goes to secure direct self-preservation, is 
in great part already provided for. Too momen- 
tous to be left to our blundering, Nature takes it 
into her own hands. While yet in its nurse’s 
arms, the infant, by hiding its face and crying 
at the sight of a stranger, shows the dawning 
instinct to attain safety by flying from that which 
is unknown and may be dangerous ; and when it 
can walk, the terror it manifests if an unfamiliar 
dog comes near, or the screams with which it 
runs to its mother after any startling sight or 
sound, shows this instinct further developed. 
Moreover, knowledge subserving direct self-pre- 
servation is that which it is chiefly busied in ac- 
quiring from hour to hour. How to balance its 
body ; how to control its movements so as to 
avoid collisions ; what objects are bard, and will 
hurt if struck; what objects are heavy, and in- 
jure if they fall on the limbs; which things 
will bear the weight of the body, and which not ; 
the pains inflicted by fire, by missiles, by sharp 
instruments—these, and various other pieces of 
information needful for the avoidance of death 
or accident, it is ever learning. And when, a 
few years later, the energies go out in running, 
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climbing, and jumping, in games of strength and 
games of skill, we see in all these actions by 
which the muscles are developed, the perceptions 
sharpened, and the judgment quickened, a pre- 
paration for the safe conduct of the body among 
surrounding objects and movements; and for 
meeting those greater dangers that occasionally 
occur in the lives of all. Being thus, as we say, 
so well cared for by Nature, this fundamental 
education needs comparatively little care from 
us. What we are chiefly called upon to see, is, 
that there shall be free scope for gaining this 
experience, and receiving this discipline,—that 
there shall be no such thwarting of Nature as 
that by which stupid schoolmistresses commonly 
prevent the girls in their charge from the spon- 
taneous physical activities they would indulge 
in; and so render them comparatively incapable 
of taking care of themselves in circumstances of 
peril. 

This, however, is by no means all that is com- 
prehended in the education that prepares for di- 
rect self-preservation. Besides guarding the 
body against mechanical damage or destruction, 
it has to be guarded against injury from other 
causes—ayainst the disease and death that foi- 
low breaches of physiologic law. For complete 
living it is necessary, not only that sudden anni- 
hilations cf life shall be warded off; but also 
that there shall be escaped the incapacities and 
the slow annihilation which unwise habits entail. 
As, without health and energy, the industrial, 
the parental, the social, and all other activities 
become more or less impossible; it is clear that 
this secondary kind of direct self-preservation is 
only less important than the primary kind ; and 
that knowledge tending to secure it should rank 
very high. 

It ia true that here, too, guidance is in some 
measure ready supplied. By our various physi- 
cal sensations and desires, Nature has insured a 
tolerable conformity to the chief requirements. 
Fortunately for us, want of food, great heat, ex- 
treme cold, produce promptings too peremptory 
to be disregarded. And would men habitually 
obey these and all like promptings when less 
strong, comparatively few evils would arise. If 
fatigue of body or brain were in every case fol- 
lowed by desistance ; if the oppression produced 
by a close atmosphere always led to ventilation ; 
if there were no eating without hunger, or 
drinking without thirst; then would the system 
be but seldom out of working order. But so 
profuund an ignorance is there of the laws of 
life, that men do not even know that their sen- 
sations are their natural guides, and (when not 
rendered morbid by long-continued disobedience) 
their trustworthy guides. Nay, not only are 
they mostly ignorant of this truth, but they ac- 
tually deny it when propounded tothem. Judg- 
ing from various prevalent ascetic doctrines, the 
current belief would seem to be that our sensa- 


tions exist not for our guidance, but for our 
misguidance; and should be thwarted as much 
as possible. So that though, to speak teleologi- 
cally, Nature has provided efficient safeguards 
to health, lack of knowledge makes them ina 
great measure useless. 

If any one doubts the importance of an ac. 
quaintance with the fundamental principles of 
physiology as a means to complete living, let 
him look around and see how many men and 
women he can find in middle or later life who 
are thoroughly well. Occasionally only do we 
meet with an example of vigorous health con- 
tinued to old age; hourly do we meet with ex. 
amples of acute disorder, chronic ailment, gen- 
eral debility, premature decrepitude. Scarcely 
is there one to whom you put the question, who 
has not, in the course of his -life, brought upon 
himself illness which a little knowledge would 
have saved him from. Here is a case of heart 
disease consequent on a rheumatic fever that 
followed reckless exposure. There is a case of 
eyes spoiled for life by over-study. Yesterday 
the account was of one whose long-enduring 
lameness was brought on by continuing, spite of 
the pain, to use a knee after it had been slightly 
injured. And to-day we ure told of another who 
has had to lie by for years, because he did not 
know that the palpitation he suffered from re- 
sulted from over-taxed brain. Now we hear of 
an irremediable injury that followed some silly 
feat of strength ; and, again, of a constitution 
that has never recovered from the effects of ex- 
cessive work needlessly undertaken. While on 
all sides we see the perpetual minor ailments 
which accompany feebleness. Not to dwell on 
the actual pain, the weariness, the gloom, the 
waste of time and money thus entailed, only 
consider how greatly ill-health hinders the dis- 
charge of all duties—makes business often im- 
possible, and always more difficult ; produces an 
irritability fatal to- the right management of 
children; pyts the functions of citizenship out 
of the question; and makes amusement a bore. 
Is it not clear that the physical sins—partly our 
foréfathers’ and partly our owo—which produce 
this ill-health, deduct more from complete living 
than anything else? and toa great extent make 
life a failure and a burden instead of a benefac- 
tion and a pleasure ? 

To all which add the fact, that life, besides 
being thus immensely deteriorated, is also cut 
short. It is not true, as we commonly suppose, 
that a disorder or disease from which we have 
recovered leaves us as before. No disturbance 
of the normal course of the functions can pass 
away and leave things exactly as they were. In 
all cases a permanent damage is done—not im- 
mediately appreciable, it may be, but still there ; 
aud along with other such items which Nature 
in her strict account-keeping never drops, will 
tell against us to the inevitable shortening of our 
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a 
days. Through the accumulation of small in- 
jaries it is that constitutions are commonly un- 
derminded, and break down, long before their 
time. Aud if we call to mind how far the aver- 
age duration of life falls below the possible du- 
ration, we see how immense is the loss. When, 
to the numerous partial deductions which bad 
health entails, we add this great final deduction, 
it results that ordinarily more than one-half of 
life is thrown away. 

Hence, knowledge which subserves direct self- 
preservation by preventing this loss of health, 
jsof primary importance. We do not contend 
that possession of such knowledge would by any 
means wholly remedy the evil. For it is clear 
that in our present phase of civilization men’s 
necessities often compel them to transgress. 
And it is further clear that, even in the absence 
of such compulsion, their inclinations would fre- 
quently lead them, spite of their knowledge, to 
sacrifice future good to present gratification. 
But we do contend that the right knowledge im- 
pressed in the right way would effect much ; and 
we further contend that as the laws of health 
must be recognised before they can be fully con- 
formed to, the imparting of such knowledge 
must precede a more rational living—come when 
that may. We infer that as vigorous health 
and its accompanying high spirits are larger 
elements of happiness than any other things 


whatever, the teaching how to maintain them is | 
ateaching that yields in moment to no other | 
And therefore we assert that such a! 


whatever. 
course of physiology as is needful for the com- 
prehension of its general truths, and their bear- 
ings on daily conduct, is an all essential part of 
rational education. 

Strange that theassertion should need making! 
Stranger still that it should need defending! 
Yet are there not a few by whom such a propo- 
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perhaps too exclusively regarded as the end of 
education. But while every one is ready to en- 
dorse the abstract proposition that instruction 
fitting youths for the business of life is of hight 
importance, or even to consider it of supreme 
importance; yet scarcely any inquire what in- 
struction will so fit them. It is true that read- 
ing, writing, aud arithmetic are taught with an 
intelligent appreciation of their uses; but when 
we have said this we have said nearly all. While 
the great bulk of what else is acquired has no 
bearing on the industrial activities, an immensity 
of infurmation that has a direct bearing on the 
industrial activities is entirely passed over. 

For, leaving not only some very small classes, 
what are all men employed in? They are em- 
ployed in the production, preparation, and dis- 
tribution of commodities. And on what does 
efficiency in the production, preparation and dis- 
tribution of commodities depend? It depends 
on the use of methods fitted to the respective na- 
tures of these commodities; it depends on an 
adequate knowledge of their physical, chemical, 
or vital properties, as the case may be ; that is, 
it depends on Science. This order of know- 
ledge, which is in great part ignored in our 
school courses, is the order of knowledge under- 
lying the right performance of all those processes 
by which civilized life is made possible. Un- 
deniable as is this truth, and thrust upon us as 
it is at every turn, there seems to be no living 
consciousness of it; its very familiarity makes it 
unregarded. ‘To give due weight to our argu- 
ment, we must, therefore, realize this truth to 





the reader by a rapid review of the facts. 
(To be continued.) 


From the History of Civilization in England. 
BRAZIL. 
The trade-wind, blowing on the eastern coast 


sition will be received with something approach- | of South America, and proceeding from the east,” 


ing to derision. Men who would blush if caught | crosses the Atlantic ocean, and therefore reaches» i 


saying Iphigénia instead of Iphigenia, or would | the land surcharged with the vapors accumul ; 
resent as an insult any imputation of ignorance , in its passage. ‘These vapors, on touching the 
respecting the fabled labors of a fabled demi-' shore, are, at periodical intervals, condensed into 
god, show not the slightest shame in confessing | rain, and as their passage eastward is checked by 
that they do not know where the Eustachian | the gigantic chain of the Andes, which they are 
tubes are, what are the actions of the spinal , unable to pass, they pour the whole of their 
cord, what is the normal rate of pulsation, or | moisture on Brazil, which, in consequence, is 
how the lungs are inflated. While anxious that | often deluged by the most destructive torrents. 
their sons should be well up io the superstitions | This abundant supply, being aided by that vast 
of two thousand years ago, they care not that river-system peculiar to the eastern part of Ame- 
they should be taught anything about the struc- | rica, and being also accompanied by heat, has 
ture and functions of their own bodies—nay, ' stimulated the soil into an activity unequalled in 
would even disapprove such instruction. So any other part of the world. 
overwhelming is the influence of established! Brazil, which is nearly as large as the whole 
routine! So terribly in our education does the of Europe, is covered with a vegetation of incre- 
ornamental override the useful ! dible profusion. Indeed so rank and luxuriant 
We need not insist on the value of that know- | is the growth, that Nature seems to riot in the 
ledge which aids in direct self-preservation by | wantonness of power. A great part of this im- 
facilitating the gaining of a livelihood. This is | mense country is filled with dense and tangled 
admitted by all; and, indeed, by the mass is forests, where noble trees, blossoming in unri- 
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— with the arts by which physical impe- 







serious, that during more than three hundred 
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valled beauty, and exquisite with a thousand | passable forests, and the harvests are destroyed 
hues, throw out their produce in endless prodi-| by innumerable insects. The mountains are tog 
gelity. On their summits are perched birds of gor-| high to scale, the rivers too wide to bridge; 
geous plumage which nestle in theirdark and lofty every thing is contrived to keep back the human 
recesses. Below,their base and trunksarecrowded mind, and repress its rising ambition. It is thus 
with brushwood, creeping plants, innumerable that the energies of nature have hampered the 
parasites, all swarming with life. There, too, are | spirit of man. Nowhere else is there so painful 
myriads of insects of every variety ; reptiles ofa contrast between the grandeur of the external 
strange and singular form ; serpents and lizards,| world and the littlenees of the internal. And 
spotted with deadly beauty: all of which find, the mind, cowed by this unequal struggle, has 
means of existence in this vast work shop and re-| not only been unable to advance, but, without 
pository of Nature. And that nothing may be/ foreign aid, it would undoubtedly have receded, 
wanting to this land of marvels, the forests are| For even at present, with all the improvements 
skirted by enormous meadows, which, reeking| constantly introduced from Europe, there are no 
with heat and moisture, supply nourishment to) signs of real progress; while, notwithstandin 
countless herds of wild cattle, that browse and| the frequency of colonial settlements, less than 
fatten on their herbage; while the adjoining| one-fifteenth of the land is cultivated. The habits 
plains, rich in another form of life, are the cho-| of the people are as barbarous as ever, and as to 
sen abode of the subtlest and most ferocious ani-| their numbers, it is well worthy of remark, that 
mals, which prey on each other, but which, it| Brazil, the country where, of all others, physical 
might almost seem, no human power can hope| resources are most powerful, where both vegeta- 
to extirpate. bles and animals are most abundant, where the 
Such is the flow and abundance of life by|soil is watered by the noblest rivers, and the 
which Brazil is marked above other countries of| coast studded by the finest harbors—this im- 
the earth. But amidst this pomp and splendor| mense territory, which is more than twelve times 
of Nature, no place is left for man. He is re-|the size of France, contains a population not 
duced to insignificance by the majesty with which | exceeding six millions of people. 
he is surrounded. The forces that oppose him} This consideration sufficiently explains why it 
are so formidable, that he has never been able to} is that in the whole of Brazil there are no mon- 
make bead against them, never been able to rally} uments even of the most imperfect civilization; 
against their accumulated pressure. The whole| no evidence that the people had, at any period, 
of Brazil, notwithstanding its immense apparent] raised themselves above the state in which they 
advantages, has always remained entirely uncivil-| were found when the country was first discov. 
ized ; its inhabitants wandering savages, incom-| ered. T. H. BUCKLE. 
petent to resist those obstacles which the very 
beauty of Nature had put in their way. For the 
natives, like every people in the infancy of socie- 
ty, are averse to enterprise; and being unac- 
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iments are removed, they have never attempted 
® grapple with the difficulties that stopped their 
Oclal progress. Indeed those difficulties are so 





The exclusion of our colored population from 
the city passenger conveyances is certainly a 


years the resources of European knowledge have | most unjust and arbitrary regulation. However 





been vainly employed in endeavoring to get rid 
of them. Along the coast of Brazil, there has 
been introduced from Europe a certain amount 
of that civilization, which the natives by their 
own efforts could never have reached. But such 
civilization, in itself very imperfect, has never 
penetrated the recesses of the country; and in 
the interior there is still found a state of things 
similar to that which has always existed. The 
peopfe, ignorant, and therefore brutal, practising 
no restraint, and recognizing no law, continue to 
live on in their old and inveterate barbarism.— 
In their country, the physical causes are so ac- 
tive, and do their work on a scale of such unri- 
valled magnitude, that it has hitherto been found 
impossible to escape from the effects of their 
united action. 


neatly attired, respectable, aged or infirm the 
colored man may be; however remote the dis- 
tance he has to traverse, he is denied the general 
means of transit. Occasionally one may be seen 
standing on the platform of a City Passenger 
Railroad car, yet, although the fare exacted from 
him is equal to that paid by the more privileged 
citizen, on no condition is he allowed a seat with- 
in the car. 

From the omnibuses he is invariably excluded; 
and while white men and women of every shade 
of character and appearance, even the most de- 
graded, avail themselves of these public accom- 
modations for purposes of business or recreation, 


The progress of agriculture is stopped by im-{an entire class of our citizens is debarred these 
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I 
rights and privileges merely for being “‘guilty of 
askin not colored like our own.”’ That this 
should be more peculiarly the case in the land 
of Penn than in any other portion of our Union, 
js truly unaccountable. In most of our South- 
ern Cities and States we see the people of color 
occupying seats in railroad cars and in other 
public conveyances, and in our Northern States 
there is seldom any prohibition on account of 
complexion. 

We transfer to our paper an appeal entitled, 
the “Colored People and the Cars.” It is time 
this subject was claiming the attention of the 
community. Very many of our citizens, no 
doubt a majority of them, would rejoice to see 
colored persons enjoying similar privileges to 
those extended to them in other cities, anda 
correct public sentiment will soon remedy the 
grievance. 





The adjudicators of the prizes for the best es- 
says on the cause of the decline of the Society of 
Friends in Great Britain, have issued a docu- 
ment, by which it appears that after careful con- 
sideration they have concluded, that an essay 
bearing a motto from the Epistle of York Quar- 
terly Meeting, of the year 1855, should receive 
the first prize, and one bearing the motto 
“Verbum, Vita, Lux,” the second prize. Some 
hesitation having been expressed by the adjudi- 
eators, as to the relative place which should be 
assigned to the two successful essays, the donor 
of the prizes has offered to make the second prize 
equal to the first. The author of the first essay 
is J. T. Rowntree, of York; of the second, 
Thomas Hancock, of Nottingham. 

The adjudicators express their conviction that 
the publication of many of the rejected essays 
would be for the public advantage. 





We have received the account of Richard 
Hopkins, Jr., written by Isaac Parry many years 
since, for (as he expressed it) his “after satis- 
faction,” but think the detwils of more interest 
to particular friends than the general reader. 

We would, however, notice the concern he felt 
that his “former associates who were running 
into scenes of vanity and dissipation,’ might be 
brought to see, as he had, the exceeding sinful- 
ness of sin. He believed, could they feel what 
he had felt they would flee from the paths of 
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(guilty) pleasures as from flames of fire.” His 
illness was a protracted one, during which he 
gave evidence that through the merciful dealings 
of an Almighty Power, the will of the “strong 
man” was subdued, and “there was an acquies- 
cence with the divine will.” Thus was death 
robbed of terror and “with lamb-like patience 
and aspirit clothed with love,” he departed this 
life on the 13th of 12th month, 1802, in the 
23d year of his age. 





Good as the advice is in the London Epistle, 
dated 1692, it is so similar in character to sev- 
eral others which have already appeared in our 
paper, that we think it better to decline its pub- 
lication. 





Diep, On the morning of the 8th of 8th mo., 1859, 
Asa Buackiepes, of Monroe co., Ohio, in the 59th 
year of his age. He was a consistent Member and 
worthy Elder of the Society of Friends, upright in all 
his walks, a lover of truth, patient, meek, and never 
swerving from duty. 





COLORED PEOPLE AND THE CARS. 
To the Editor of the North American and U. 8. Gazette. 


Sir :—As a colored man and a constant read- 
er of your paper allow me a brief corner in 
your columns to make a few remarks on the sore 
grievance of genteel colored people in being ex- 
cluded from the city passenger railroad cars, ex- 
cept they choose to “stand on the front platform, 
with the driver.” 

However long the distance they may have to 
go, or great their hurry—however unwell or 
aged, genteel or neatly attired—however hot, 
cold or stormy the weather—however few in the 
cars, as the masses of the colored people now un- 
derstand it, they are unceremoniously excluded. 

Of course my own humble opinion will weigh 
but little with yourself and readers (being, as I 
am, of the proscribed class) as to whether it is 
reasonable or unreasonable, just or unjust—as to 
whether it isa loss cr a gain to railroad com- 
panies, thus to exclude colored people. Never- 
theless, pardon me for saying that this severe 
proscription, for someunaccountable reason, is 
carried to an extent in Philadelphia unparalleled 
in any of the leading cities of this Union. This 
is not imagination or an exaggerated assertion. 

In New Orleans, colored people—slaves as 
well as free—ride in all the city. cars and omni- 
busses. In Cincinnati, colored women are ac- 
commodated in the city omnibuses, but colored 
men are proscribed to a certain extent. In 
Chicago it may be safely said that not the slight- 
est proscription exists in the public conveyances 
of that flourishing city. In New York, Brook- 
lyn, &c., (except on one or two of the New York 
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city passenger lines,) there is not the slightest 
barrier to any persons riding, on account of com. 
plexion. There is no obstruction in the way of 
colored persons riding in any of the Boston cars 
or omnibuses, 

I need not allude to cities of minor impor- 
tance, whether favorable or unfavorable, north 
orsouth. Sufficient are the facts in the examples 
of the cities already alluded to, to make it a very 
painfuily serious inquiry with intelligent colored 
people, why it is so in Philadelphia, the city of 
“ Brotherly Love,” so noted as the bulwark of 
the “ Religious Society of Friends, commonly 
called Quakers,” so noted as one of the leading 
cities in the Union, in great religious and be- 
nevolent enterprises, so pre-eminently favorable 
to elevating the heathen in Africa, while forget- 
ful of those in their very precincts—those who 
are taxed to support the very highways that they 
are rejected from. 

But, doubtless, on a hurried consideration of 


tempt to demonstrate here, besides volunteering 
further to prove, by ocular testimony, if any of 
your readers choose to condescend to accompany 
me to parts and places where the decent portions 
of colored people reside; to the eighteen or 
twenty colored churches, with their Sabbath 
schools ; to at least twenty day schools, of a pub. 
lic and private character ; to the dozens of bene. 
ficial societies, united for the mutual support of 
their sick and disabled members; to the neat 
and genteely furnished three story brick houses, 
owned, occupied and paid taxes for, almost en- 
tirely by colored people—on Rodman street, 
Ronaldson street and Washington street ; to ob- 
serve the extent of valuable property owned on 
South and Lombard streets (in the most respec- 
table part of those streets ;) to examine some of 
the stores, (they may not be large) kept by col- 
ored men, (of which more will be said presently) 
to pass those living in respectable houses, ele- 
gantly furnished, houses alone worth from five 


the claims of the colored people, serious objec- | to ten thousand dollars, likewise leaving out the 
tions would be found by railroad boards and | many in various other parts of the city, where 


others, under the erroneous impression that the | 
vicinity of St. Mary, Bedford, Seventh and | 
Lombard sireets, &c , furnishes a sample of the | 


great body of colored people residing in Phila- 
delphia. 

While compelled by truth to admit that there ' 
is some room for fear from these localities ; that | 
in viewing the gross intemperance, filth and | 
wretchedness abounding so largely, in which | 
hundreds are hopelessly degraded, the innocent | 


industrious, sober and decent people live, and 
own considerable real estate. I think abundant 
evidence may be found in the directions alluded 
to, to convince the most prejudiced against the 
colored man, that he is by no means so sadly de- 
graded and miserably poor as the public have 
generally been led to suppose, from all that has 
been said of him in connection with the degra- 
ded localities alluded to before. 

Previously I alluded to stores, &c., and will 


should have to suffer, it is, perhaps, no more than | now refer more particularly to a few in my own 
might be expected, yet it is an undeniable fact, immediate neighborhood, which is on South 
that the chief source of degradation comes from street, between Eighth and Ninth streets. Just 
rum. The rum comes from the licensed or un-' in the square, there are six or seven stores—five 
licensed grogsellers, who hold out their alluring | of furniture, stoves, &c., one confectionery, and 
cup for the sake of ready change, which they  onesmalltrimmingstore. Iam sure these places 
are sure to get, after which they turn their cus- | are neatly and well kept, are well stocked gene- 
tomers on the street, to appear hideous to all | rally, and these owners are active, intelligent 
beholders. I need not say that these groggeries, | and sober business men. Indeed, I might with 
low and degrading as they may be, are not’ propriety add in this connection, also on South 
licensed by colored men, nor in one case in | street, below Eighth street, the colored tailor, 





twenty are they kept by colored men. 
Hence, common charity would seem to dictate | 


that some other class should be charged with a | 


shoemaker, furniture store keeper, and the dealer 
in crockery ware and fancy articles, may be found 
now where they have been for years, creditably 


portion of this loathsome state of things, so much | following these pursuits ; also, above Ninth street, 


dreaded. (A hint to the wise is sufficient.) 

Now, having frankly admitted the degrada- 
tion of Seventh and St. Mary streets, &c., which 
has been a thousand times held up to the world 
by the press, not only of Philadelphia, but almost 
of the entire country, to the disgrace of every 
colored man in the country, I beg, Mr. Editor, 
to respectfully add, that the inhabitants of this 
ill-fated region are by no means a fair sample of 
the twenty thousand colored people of Philadel- 
phia. The gulf between this degraded class and 
the great mass of industrious colored people, is 
well nigh as marked as was the gulf between 
Dives and Lazarus, in the parable, as I shall at- 


in South, carpenters, tailors and shoemakers are 
actually doing credit to their craft—comfortably 
supporting their families, educating their chil- 
dren, and Jeading lives of respectability. 

But what avails all this? Why further add 
in this direction? I fear you will say Mr. Kdi- 
tor. Suppose Stephen Smitk, who is reputed to 
be worth a quarter of million of dollars, with his 
tens of thousands of dollars invested in bank 
stocks, railroad stocks, &c., &c., having for so 
many years been well known among business 
men as an extensive lumber and coal merchant, 
dealer in real estate, &c., with taxes amounting 
to nearly two thousand dollars per annum to pay, 
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should enter a car, still, being colored, he would 
justly be assigned the “ front platform,” to stand 
up by the driver. Again, suppose Miss Green- 
field (the Black Swan) wished to enjoy a ride 
to Fairmount ; never mind, she must stand on 
the “ front platform, by the driver,” too. The 
fact that her extraordinary acquirements as a 
vocalist have won for her the very highest dis- 
tinction both in this country and Europe, does 
actually weigh nothing when entering a City 
Passenger Railroad car—the front platform is 
the place for all that the Creator chose to make 
with a dark skin. . 

But I will now relieve your patience, trusting, 
ere long, decent colored men and women will 
find the same privileges in the City Passenger 
Railroad cars of Philadelphia that are extended 
to colored men and women in other cities. 


Philadelphia, Aug. 30, 1859. W. S. 





Correspondence of The Syracuse Standard. 
SAMUEL J. MAY’S LETTERS FROM EUROPE. 


GENEVA, June 26, 1859. 


Since my visit to the country of William Tell, 
Ihave seen more that has interested me, and 
that would interest you, than I have seen in the 
same number of days since I left’ Rome. I have 
been to Lucerne, and have looked with admira- 
tion upon Thorwaldsen’s Lion, of gigantic size, 
sculptured in the face of a rock at the base of a 
mountain, in memory of the Swiss Guards, who, 
animated by a sense of duty, suffered themselves 
to be cut to pieces, in defence of the King and 
Queen of France, in 1797. It was one of the 
most attractive and impressive works of the chi- 
sel I have ever beheld, though I have been to 
Rome. 

I have travelled over the Brunig Pass, and 
been to the beautiful city of Interlaken; and 
thence made an excursion over the Wengern 
Alp, under the droppings of the very eaves of 
the majestic Jungfrau. I have seen there mighty 
avalanches of snow, in one of which enough fell 
to have filled our Fayette Park full to the tops 
of the houses. Then I descended to Grindel- 
wald, and saw one of the largest glaciers, it is 
said, in all Switzerland. Afterwards we came to 
Berne, the city that is given almost to the wor- 
ship of bears, the city in which there is the fun- 
niest clock in the world, and where we obtained 
the finest view of the oberlacd, or highest Alps 
in Switzerland. 

From Berne we came to Vevey, over a most 
excellent road, through a charming country, on 
a delightful day, and saw a good-looking, happy- 
seeming population, all the way, out in the streets 
of their villages, for it chanced to be a holiday. 

Next morning, from Vevey we went to the 
head of Lake Leman, to the Hotel Byron, and 
visited the Castle and Prison of Chillon, and 
saw the slanting rays of the setting sun stream 


across the gloomy dungeon of Bounivard, and 
took hold of the iron ring to which he was 
chained for four years. 


And we have come down the beautiful Lake 
of Geneva, fifty miles in length, and have seen, 
as we passed, the house where Byron wrote 
“The Prisoner of Chillon,” and the house 
where Gibbon wrote his history of “The De- 
cline and Fall of the Roman Empire,’’ and the 
villa where M. Necker and his illustrious daugh- 
ter, Madame de Stael, lived and wrote. 


But I have no time to tell you anything more 
about all these places and things, for here we are 
in Geneva, the place where John Calvin did his 
great and some of his wicked works—in Geneva, 
within sight and an easy day’s ride of Chamouni 
and Mont Blanc—in Geneva, on the very con- 
fines of Sardinia, from which scat of war have 
just come tidings of another terrible battle, in 
which thousands have been murdered, many 
more thousands fearfully mangled, and the Aus- 
trians again routed. 

Geneva is not in itself so pleasing as several 
other cities we have seen. But it is a central and 
important place. 

We reached here yesterday at one o’clock ; 
and after dioner I walked about to see the city, 
where many illustrious persons have lived, and 
which Calvin converted from the Roman Catho- 
lic faith, and then ruled it himself with a rod of 
iron. It is very irregularly built upon a very ir- 
regular surface of land, at the foot of the lake, 
all the old part of it between two rapid rivers, 
the Arve, which pours down a turbid stream from 
Mont Blane, and the Rhone, through which the 
blue clear waters of the lake rush and rush on- 
ward to the seae The meeting of these rivers 
takes place a mile and a half out of the city, and 
I have been, as almost all strangers go, to see it. 
It is very similar to the meeting of our own Mis- 
sissippi and Missouri. For half a wile after they 
come together, the muddy Arve and the clear 
blue Rhone flow on, side by side, as if determined 
not to mingle their waters; but then their mu- 
tual repugnance is overcome, and the dirty river 
defiles the clear one all the rest of their joint 
career. 


This forenoon I went to the large old ca- 
thedral church, where John Calvin preached 
for more than twenty years. It was despoiled of 
‘every vestige of the Roman Catholic worship, for 
which it was built. But it is ill adapted to the 
Protestant service, which it is intended the peo- 
ple should hear and understand. The voice of 
the preacher reverberated so from the lofty arches 
of the Gothic building, nave, ailes, transept and 
apse, that I could not perceive thearticulation of 
half the words the reverend gentleman uttered. 
His manner was earnest, impressive, elogueut— 
but his words I could not hear, and 1 am ashamed 
to say (such is my ignorance of the French lan- 
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guage, in which he spoke) I should not have un- 
derstood half if I had heard all. 

At the conclusion of the service I went to the 
foot of the pulpit stairs, and waited until the 
minister descended. I found he understood no 
more of my language than I did of his. But I 
communicated to him my wish to know if that 
was indeed the church and the pulpit in which 
John Calvin used to preach. He assured me they 
were the same; “and there,” said he, “is the 
chair in which he sat.” So I ascended the pulpit 
stairs, and sat down awhile in the very chair of 
the great Reformer. 

As I was coming out of the church, an agree- 
able-looking young gentleman accosted me in 
correct, but imperfectly pronounced English. I 
soon learned that he was a Norwegian, taking 
Switzerland on his way to one of the universi- 
ties in Germany, whither he is going to study 
theology. We were not long in getting acquaint- 
ed sufficiently to walk together to the house in 
which Calvin dwelt nearly all the while that he 
lived in Geneva. It is now occupied by the Sis- 
ters of Charity. 

On my return to our hotel, I met upon the 
bridge that connects the old part of the city 
with the new, a blind old man, with a bundle of 
papers, which he was loudly crying for sale. I 
bought one, and found it, as I expected, an extra 
filled with items of news from the seat of the 
war, and from other parts of [taly—items that 
will reach you, no doubt, before this letter can. 
Truly, the last battle has been a fearful one, al- 


most without a parallel in the history of modera 
warfare. 





An old maxim of Dr. Franklin is, ““ What 
maintains one vice will bring up two children.” 
More is paid by many for intoxicating liquor 
than for daily bread. 





TRUE PIETY. 


To be the thing we seem ; 

To do the thing we deem 
Enojoin’d by duty ; 

To walk in faith, nor dream 

Of questioning God’s scheme 
Of truth and beauty ; 


Casting self-love aside, 
Discarding human pride, 
Our bearts to measure ; 
In humble hope to bide 
Each change in fortune’s tide, 
At God’s good pleasure ; 


To trust, although deceived ; 

Tell truth, though not believed ; 
Falsehood disdaining ; 

Patient of ill received, 

To pardon when aggrieved, 
Passion restraining ; 


With love po wrong can chill, 
To save, unwearied still, 
The weak from falling :— 


This is to do God’s will 
On earth,—and to fulfil 
Our heavenly calling. 





ONE ONLY CAN DISCERN WHAT ARE OUR REAL 
WEAKNESSES. 


‘*Yet take thy dread burnt-offering to its altar, 
Lay thy crushed heart on duty’s holy shrine; 
Faith shall uphold thy footsteps when they falter, 

Hope cheer thee onward with her words divine. 


“ Christ in his majesty of patient sorrow 
Takes the pale vesture of the martyr’s King; 

Thou from his eyes, so pure and deep, mayst borrow 
Light and encouragement for every thing. 


“And if thy beart be tortured nigh to breaking, 
Take the wild burden to the Saviour’s breast, 

And the dumb agony of thought forsaking, 
Lean on that deep eternity of rest. 


“His gentle eyes are on thy soul forever, 
He marks the anguish of the strife within ; 
Reads the perplexities thou canst not sever, 
Discerns between infirmity and sin.” 





THE OPEN WINDOW. 


The old house by the lindens 
Stood silent in the shade, 

And on the gravel pathway, 
The light and shadow played. 


I saw the nursery windows 
Wide open to the air, 

But the faces of the children 
They were no longer there. 


The large Newfoundland house dog 
Was standing by the door, 

He looked for his little playmates, 
Who would return no more. 


They walked not under the lindens, 
They played not in the hall, 

But shadow, and silence, and sadness, 
Were hanging over all. 


The birds sang in the branches 
With sweet, familiar tone, 

But the voices of the children 
Will be beard in dreams alone. 


And the boy, who walked beside me, 
He could not understand, 
Why closer in mine, ah! closer, 
I pressed his soft, warm Hand. 
LonGFELLOW. 





LUNAR INFLUENCES. 


BY D. LARDNER. 
(Continued from page 446 ) 


Supposed Luner Influence on Mental Derange- 
ment and other Human Maladies.—The influence 
of the phenomena of human maladies imputed to 
the moon is very ancient. Hippocrates had 
so strong a faith in the influence of celestial ob- 
jects upon animated beings, that he expressly re- 
commends no physican to be trusted who is ig- 
norant of astronomy. Galen, following Hippo- 
crates, maintained the same opinion, especially of 
the influence of the moon. Hence in diseases 
the lunar periods were said to correspond with 
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the succession of the sufferings of the patients. 
The critical days or crises (as they were after- 
wards called), were the seventh, fourteenth, and 
twenty-first of the disease, corresponding to the 
intervals between the moon’s principal phases. 
While the doctrine of the alchymists prevailed,the 
human body was considered as a microcosm ; 
the heart representing the sun, the brain the 
moon. The planets had each its properinfluence ; 
Jupiter presided over the lungs, Mars over the 
liver, Saturn over the spleen, Venus over the 
kidneys and Mercury over the organs of genera- 
tion. Of these grotesque notions there is now 
no relic, except the term /wnacy, which still desig- 
nates unsoundness’ of mind. But even this 
term may in some degree be said to be banished 
from the terminology of medicine, and it has 
taken refuge in that receptacle of all antiquated 
absurdities of phraseology—the law. Lunatic, 
we believe, is still the term for the subject who 
is incapable of managing his own affairs. 
Although the ancient faith in the connection 
between the phases of the moon and the pheno- 
mena of insanity appears in a great degree to be 
abandoned, yet it is not altogether without its 
votaries ; nor have we been ableto ascertain that 
any series of observations conducted on scientific 
principles, has ever been made on the phenomena 
of insanity, with a view to disprove this connex- 
ion. We have even met with intelligent and 


well-educated physicians who still maintain that 
the paroxysms of insane patients are more vio- 


lent when the moon is full than at other times. 

Mathiolus Faber gives an instance of a maniac 
who, at the very moment of an eclipse of the 
moon, became furious, seized upon a sword, and 
fell upon every one around him. Ramazzini re- 
lates that, in the epidemic fever which spread 
over Italy in the year 1693, patients died in an 
unusual number on the 21st of January, at the 
moment of a lunar eclipse. 

Without disputing this fact (to ascertain which, 
however, it would be necessary to have statisti- 
cal returns of the daily deaths), it may be object- 
ed that the patients who thus died jn such 
numbers at the moment of the eclipse, might 
have had their imagintations highly excited, and 
their fears wrought upon by the approach of that 
event, if popular opinion invested it with danger. 
That such an impression was not unlikely to pre- 
vail is evident from the facts which have been 
recorded. 

At no very distant period from that time, in 
August, 1654, it is related that patients in con- 
siderable numbers were by order of the physi- 
cians shut up in chambers well closed, warmed, 
and perfumed, with a view to escape the injurious 
influence of the solar eclipse, which happened at 
that time ; and such was the consternation of per- 
sons of all classes, that the numbers who flocked 
to confession were so great that the ecclesiastics 
found it impossible to administer that rite. An 
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amusing anecdote is related of a village curate 
near Paris, who, with a view to ease the mind of 
his flock, and to gain the necessary time to get 
though his business, seriously assured them that 
the eclipse was postponed for a fortnight. 

Two of the most remarkable examples recorded 
of the supposed influence of the moon on the 
human body, are those of Vallisnieri and Bacon. 
Vallisnieri, declares that being at Padua recover- 
ing from a tedious illness, he suffered on the 
12th of May, 1706, during the eclipse of the 
sun, unusual weakness and shivering. Lunar 
eclipses never happened without making Bacon 
faint ; and he did not recover his senses till the 
moon recovered her light. 

That these two striking examples should be 
admitted in proof of the existence of lunar influ- 
ence, it would be necessary, says M. Arago, to 
establish the fact that feebleness and pusillanimi- 
ty of character are never connected with high 
qualities of mind. 

Menuret considered that cutaneous maladies 
had a manifested connexion with lunar phases. 
He says that he himself observed, in the year 
1760, a patient afflicted with a scald head 
(teigne), who, during the decline of the moon, 
suffered from a gradual increase of the mala- 
dy, which continued until the epoch of the 
new moon, when it had covered the face and 
breast, and produced insufferable itching. As 
the moon increased, these symptoms disappeared 
by degrees ; the face became free from the erup- 
tion ; but the same effects were reproduced after 
the full ofthe moon.. The periods of the disease 
continued for three months. 

Menuret also stated that he witnessed a simi- 
lar correspondence between the lunar phases and 
the distemper of the itch; but the circumstances 
were the reverse of those in the former case; 
the malady obtaining its maximum at the full of 
the moon, and its minimum at the new moon. 

Without disputing the accuracy of these state- 
ments, or throwing any suspicion on the good 
faith of the physician who has made them, we 
may observe that such facts prove nothing except 
the fortuitous coincidence. If the relation of 
cause and effect had existed between the lunar 
phases and the phenomena of these distempers, 
the same cause would have continued to produce 
the same effect in like circumstances; and we 
should not be left to depend for the proof of 
lunar influence on the statements of isolated 
cases, occurring under the observation of aphysi- 
cian who was himself a believer. 

Maurice Hoffman relates a case which came 
under his own practice, of a young woman, the 
daughter of an epileptic patient. The abdomen 
of this girl became inflated every month as the 
moon increased, and regularly resumed its natu- 
ral form with the decline of the moon. 

Now if this statement of Hoffman were accom- 
panied by all the necessary details, and if, also, 
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time, the relation of cause and effect between 
the phases of the moon and the malady of the 
girl could not legitimately be denied ; but ‘re- 
ceiving the statement in so vague a form, and 
not being assured that the effect continued to be 
produced beyond a few months, the legitimate con- 
clusion at which we must arrive is, that this is 
another example of fortuitous coincidence, and 
may be classed with the fulfilment of dreams, 
prodigies, &c., &c. 

As may naturally be expected, nervous dis- 
eases are those which have presented the most 
frequent indications of a relation with the lunar 
phases. The celebrated Mead was a strong be- 
liever, not only in the lunar influence, but in the 
influence of all the heavenly bodies on all the 
human. He cites the case of a child who always 
went into convulsions at the moment of full 
moon. Pyson, another believer, cites another case 
of a paralytic patient whose disease was brought 
on by the new moon. Menuret records the case 
of an epileptic patient whose fits returned with 
the full moon. The transactions of learned so- 
cieties abound with examples of giddiness, malig- 
nant fever, somnambulism, &c., having in their 
paroxysms more or less corresponded with the 
lunar phases. Gall states, as a matter having 
fallen under his own observation, that patients 
suffering under weakness of intellect, had two peri- 
ods in the month of peculiar excitement ; and in 
a work published in London so recently as 
1829, we are assured that these epochs are be- 
tween the new and full moon. 

Against all these instances of the supposed 
effect of lunar influence, we have little direct 
proof to offer. To establish a negative is not 
easy. Yet it were to be wished that in some of 
our great asyluws for insane patients, a register 
should be preserved of the exact times of the 
access of all the remarkable paroxysms; a sub- 
sequent comparison of this with the age of the 
moon at the time of their occurrence would fur- 
nish the ground for legitimate and safe conclu- 
sions. ~ We are not aware of any scientific phy- 
gician who has expressly directed his attention 
to this question, except Dr. Olbers of Bremen, 
celebrated for his discovery of the planets Pallas 
and Vesta. He states that in the course of a 
long medical practice, he was never able to dis- 
cover the slightest trace of any connexion be- 
tween the phenomena of disease and the phases 
of the moon. In the spirit of true philosophy, 
M. Arago, nevertheless, recommends caution in 
deciding against this influence. The nervous 
system, says he, is in many instances an instru- 
ment infinitely more delicate than the most sub- 
tle apparatus of modern physics. Who does not 


know that the olfactory nerves inform us of the 
presence of odoriferous matter in air, the traces 
of which the most refined physical analysis would 





condensed with all the power of the largest burn. 
ing lenges, fails to affect by its heat the most 
susceptible thermometers, or, by its chemical in. 
fluence, the chloride of silver; yet a small por. 
tion of this light introduced through a pin-hole 
will be sufficient to produce an instantaneous 
contraction of the pupil; nevertheless the integu. 
ments of this membrane, so sensible to light, 
appear to be completely inert when otherwise af. 
fected. The pupil remains unmoved, whether we 
scrape it with the point of a needle, moisten it 
with liquid acids, or impart to its surface elec. 
tric sparks. The retina itself, which sympa. 
thizes with the pupil, is insensible to the influ. 
ence of the most active mechanical agents, 
Phenomena so mysterious should teach us with 
what reserve we should reason on analogies drawn 
from experiments made upon inanimate sub. 
stances, to the far different and more diff- 
cult case of organized matter endowed with 
i life. 

In conclusion, then, it appears that of all the 
various influences popularly supposed to be ex. 
erted on the surface of the earth, few have any 
foundation in fact. The procession of the equi- 
noxes, the accumulated effect of which rendered 
necessary the alteration of the calendar, which 
produced the distinction between the old and 
new style, is a consequence of the moon’s attrac- 
tion combined with that of the sun upon the 
protuberant matter around the equatorial parts 
of the earth; and the nutation of the earth’s 
axis, and the consequent periodical charge of 
the obliquity of the ecliptic, is an effect due to 
the same cause. I have on another occasion 
shown that the tides of the ocean are real effects 
also arising from the combined attractions of the 
moon and sun, but chiefly of the former. 

The precession of the equinoxes is a progres- 
sive annual change in the position of those points 
on the firmament where the centre of the sun 
crosses the equator on the 21st of March and the 
21st of September. It has been ascertained by 
observation, and verified by theory, that these 
points move annually on the ecliptic with a slow 
motion in a contrary direction to the apparent 
motion of the sun; in consequence of which the 
sun, after each revolution of the ecliptic, meets 
these points before that revolution has been 
completed ; consequently the sum’s centre re- 
turns to the same equinoctial point before it 
makes one complete revolution of the heavens : 
hence has arisen the distinction between a side- 
real year, which is the actual time the earth takes 
to make a complete revolution round the sun, 
and an equinoctial or civil year, which is the 
period between the successive returns of the 
centre of the sun to the same equinoctial point, 
and is the interval within which the pericdical 
vicissitudes of the season are completed. 
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ITEMS OF NEWS. 


Foreign News By THE Arasia.—We have news by 
the Arabia, from Liverpool to the 10th inst. The 
Zurich Conference is suspended, and a general Euro- 
pean Conference may be expected. 


Great Britain.—The great event of the week has | 
been the departure of the Great Eastern forsea. The | 
Nova Scotian, for Quebec, carried out the news that | 
the vessel had proceeded down the Thames as far as | 
Purfleet on the 7th, and anchored there for the tide of | 


the following morning. Her departure from her moor- 


ings accompanyjed by four powerful steam tugs, two; 


at the bows and two at the stern, gave rise to a scene 


of the greatest enthusiasm on the Thames, which was | 


continued atallthe prominent points. Capt. Harri- 
son and the most experienced Thames pilot directed 
the ship’s motion. 


Scott Russell was on the bridge directing the 
action of the engines, both of which, screw aad pad- 
dle, were under steam. Captain Comstock, of the 
Collins steamship Baltic, stood aft to transmit direc- 
tions to the men at the wheel, the new steering appa- 
ratus not being completely fitted. The very first turn 
in the river demonstrated that the ship was as com- 
pletely under command as a small river steamer, and 
that the only difficulties to contend with were the sharp 
curves in the stream. 

She steers as easily as a wager boat, and her engines 
were found capable of starting her or arresting her 
motions, literally almost by a single motion of the 
hand. The only difficulty was experienced at Black- 
wall Point, where the river forms an acate angle, and 
in the centre of the channel at this pointa bark and 
aschooner had unfortunately anchored. These was 
an anxious and perilous delay of fifteen minutes, but 
the danger was passed, and there was no other serious 
cause for uneasiness. There was not a single regular 
seaman on board during the river trip, the crew not 
having joined. 

There were perfect ovations at Greenwich, Black- 
wall, Woolwich, and other points, where immense 
crowds had assembled. At Purfleet the ship swung 
round to her single anchor in beautiful style, and the 
anchor, “‘ Trotman’s patent,” never yielded an inch 
from the spot where it dropped. 


On the 8th, the Great Eastern got up steam and 
weighed auchor, and at 8.40 A. M. started from Pur- 
fleet for the Nore. As on the preceding day, she was 
accompanied by tugs, aud the enthusiasm aleng the 
river, particularly at Gravesend, was very great. On 
arriving at Chapman’s Head, at the top of Sea-Reach, 
the tugs were cast off and the great vessel was left to 
herself. 

Increased speed was then got on her, simply to give 
her good steerage way, and move her engines readily, 
but with no view to test her powers. In ten minutes 
however, says the correspondent of the Times, she set 
at rest all doubts forever as to her being the fastest 
vessel, beyond comparison, in the world. Employing 
less than two thirds of her power, in her worst trim, 
being six inches down by the head, and too high out 
of water to permit her paddles or screw-blades to 
work properly, and with a strong tide against her, she 
ran a distance of fifteen statute miles in two minutes 
under an hour. The engines worked with astonishing 
ease, and there was scarcely a vibration perceptible. 
Before anchoring, the vessel was put about, aod went 
completely round in less than three quarters of a mile. 
At 12.30 the vessel anchored at the Nore. She was to 
leave the Nore at 7 o’clock on the morning of the 9th, 
and steam away easily for Portland, Dorsetshire, 
which harbor she was expected to reach early on the 
morning of the 10th. 
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Much regret was felt that serious illness prevented 
I. K. Brunel from being on board to share in the tri- 
umph, 

Great uncertainty still prevails as to the port whence 
the Great Eastern is to start and the day of her depar- 
ture. One account says that she would leave Port- 
land, in the South of England, on the 27th inst., for 
Portland, Maine. Another declares, equally positive- 
ly, that she will take her departure from Holyhead, on 
vo 29th. The voyage is expected to be made in eight 

ays. 

The Great Eastern is built of iron, her sides being 
only seven-eighths of an inch thick. Her length is 
680 feet, her breadth 80 feet. I. K. Brunel is the engi- 
neer who designed-the Great Eastern, and superin- 
tended her building and launch. His father Isambard 
Brunel projected the Thames Tunnel in 1823, com- 
menced it in 1825 and completed it in 1843. Hedied 
at the age of 81 in 1849. 


Japan. —The last China mail brings news from Ja- 
pan to the 5th of 6th mo. 

The intercourse of Europeans with the country was 
daily becoming more extensive, and is likely in a few 
years to effect a complete chahge in its aspect. 

The Emperor, after the first experiments with the 
electric telegraph, ordered the construction of lines 
connecting together the towns of Yeddo, Nagasaki, 
Simoda, and Hakodadi He also decided on trans- 
forming his fleet, and already possesses six steam war- 
junks. One of them, the Niphon, has started on a voy- 
age of circumnavigation. Her engine is 350 horse 
power, and is of American manufacture. The crew 
consists entirely of Japanese sailors, who show great 
aptitude in the management of steam-engines. 

A difficulty which arose between the American con- 
sul and the Japanese Government has been amicably 
settled. An American who had discovered a rich cop- 
per mine laid claim to the mine and to the soil, con- 
trary to the laws of the country. The Government 
resisted, and the affair was assuming an unpleasant 
aspect, when the Emperor, to prevent all further dis- 
pute, proposed that a third Power should be selected 
as umpire, and designated first France and then Russia. 
The American consul had not sent in his answer 
when the author of the discovery, who was morally 
certain of the result, gave up his claims on the soil, 
and solicited authorization to work the mine and 
share the profit with the Japanese Government. The 
offer was at once accepted. Every one speaks highly 
of the Emperor’s moderation in the case.—T7he Press. 


THE PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Firour anp Mgat.—The Flour market continues 
very dull and inactive—the demand being quite limit- 


ed both for export and home consumption. A sale of 
500 barrels new Western extra was made at $5, and 
1000 barrels fresh ground superfine at $4 87} per bar- 
rel. Small sales of the latter to the home trade at 
$4 87} a 5 12}; extra and fancy lots range from $5 25 
up to 6 50. Kye Flour continues tocommand $4,500 
barrels Pennsylvania Corn Meal sold at $3 50 per bbl. 

Grain.—Supplies of Wheat come forward slowly— 
sales of 2500 bushels good and prime Southern red at 
$1 17 a1 18, and whiteat $1 25a135. Ryeis wanted 
at the late advance, say 81 a 83c. Corn—Prices have 
fallen off three cents ; sales of 600 bushels yellow at 
86 cents; damaged white at 82c. Oats—1200 bushels 
new Delaware sold at 38 cents, and 1500 bushels old 
Pennsylvania at 39 cents in store. 

CLoveRSEED is beginning to come in more freely 
and meets a firm demand at $5 50 per 61 1b3. A lot 
of prime Timothy sold at $262} per bushel, and 200 
bushels of Flaxseed at $1 60. 











464 FRIENDS’ 


ENESEE VALLEY SEMINARY will be re-ope: ed 

for the reception of pupils of both sexes, on the 

lst of 11th month next, and continue five months. 

The course of instruction will embrace all the branches 
of a liberal English education. 

This school is situated at Scottsville station, on the 
Genesee Valley Railroad, ten miles suuth of Roches- 
ter, N. Y. 

Terms $50 per term of five months, one half paya- 
ble in advance. For a circular containing further 
particulars address 
STEPHEN COX, Proprietor, 

North Rush, Monroe co., N. Y. 





10 mo. 1—4 t. 





\HESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
+ YOUNG MEN AND BOYS.—The Winter Session 
of this institution will commence on the 14th of 11th 
mo. next, and continue twenty weeks. 

Terms $70 per session, one half payable in advance, 
the other in the middle of the session. No extra 
charges. 

For farther particulars, address 

\ HENRY W. RIDGWAY, 
Crosswicks P. O., Burlington Co., N. J. 
9th mo. 24—3 m. 





RIENDS’? SCHOOL. The undesigned, Trustees of 
the “BACON SCHOOL,” at Woodstown, Salem 
County, N. J., under the control of “ Pilesgrove 
Montbly Meeting of Friends,” are desirous of obtain- 
ing a competent MALE TEACHER as Principal of 
», said School. A member of the Society preferred. 
, Good reference required. Address or apply to either 
JAMES WOOLMAN, 
WILLIAM M. CAWLEY, 
JOSEPH ENGLE, 
ABRAHAM WOOLMAN, 
JOSIAH DAVIS, 
Woodstown, 9th mo., 12th, 1859.—3t.*  T’rustees. 





\ATON ACADEMY, Kennett Squarz, Chester Co., 

‘4 Pennsylvania. 

The Fourth Term of this Institution, under the 
charge of the present proprietor, will open for tbe re- 
ception of pupils cf both sexes,on Second day, the 
31st of 10th mo. next, and continue in session twenty 
weeks. 

The course of instruction will embrace all the 
branches of a thorough English education, the higher 
Mathematics, Natural Sciences illustrated, the Latin, 
Greek, French and German Languages, and Drawing. 

For terms and particulars, see Circulars, which will 
be forwarded to the address of every person request- 
ing the same, upon application to 

WILLIAM CHANDLER, Principal & Proprietor. 
orto WILLIAM A. CHANDLER, Principal Instructor. 
RUTHANNA JACKSON, 
or to Macerr B. Jackson, 
Crarves B. Lamborn, 
9mo. 10, ’59,-2m 


Assistants, 


11th month, 1859. 
tras, except 
which will be $5 each. 
particulars inquire for Circular of 
BENJ. SWAYNE, Principal, 
London Grove P. O0., Chester Co. Pa. 
9 mo 3, 2m. 


——— oo 


ONDON GROVE BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 

YOUNG MEN AND BOYS.—It isintended to com- 
mence the next Session of this Institution on the Ist of 
Terms $60 for 20 weeks ; no ex- 
for the Latin and Greek Languages, 
For Reference and further | 


\WYNEDD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
MEN AND BOYS.—The next session of this In- 
stitution will commence on the 14th of 11th month, 





INTELLIGENCER. 


1859, and continue twenty weeks. 
no extras. For further information application cap 
be made to DANIEL FOULKE, Principal, 
HUGH FOULKE,.Jr., Teacher, 
Spring House P. O., 
Montgomery co., Pa, 


Terms $70, and 


8 mo. 13—2 mo. 





LDRIDGES HILL BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
YOUTH OF BOTH SEXES, will open its Winter 
Session 11 mo lst. 
Terms $70 per session of 20 weeks. 
lars address the Principal for a circular. 
ALLEN FLITCRAFT. 
Eldridges Hill Salem County, N. J. 
8 mo 27 3 m. 


For particu. 


‘HE BANKSDALE BOADING SCHOOL FOR 

GIRLS, will be reopened the 14th of 11th month, 
and be continued twenty weeks. The course of study 
will comprise the usual English branches and Draw- 
ing. Terms $60. 

For further information apply to ELIZA HEACOCK, 
Jenkintown, Montgomery Co. Penn. 

8mo, 27 3m. 





\PRINGDALE BOARDING SCHOOL, FOR BOTH 
SEXES, Loudon Co., Va. The next session will 
commence the 3d of 10th mo. 

Terms $115 for 40 weeks, payable quarterly in ad- 
vance. Languages and Drawings extra. 

It is hoped that Friends interested will avail them- 
selves of the preference by entering pupils early. Ap- 
ply, for particulars, to 

GEO. A. NEWBOLD, 
Purcelville, Loudon Co., Va. 
8th mo. 6, 1859.—6m. 

YBERRY BOARDING SCHOOL, FOR GIRLS. 
The niuth session of Byberry Boarding School, 
taught by Jane, Anve and Mary S. Hiliborn, wiil 
commence on the first Second-day of Tenth month, 
1859, and continue forty weeks without intermission, 
(including two terms of 20 weeks each.) The course 
of instruction embraces all the branches of a liberal 

English education. 

Terms $60 per session of 20 weeks, one half payable 
in advance. For circulars containing further particu- 
lars address 

JANE HILLBORN, 
Byberry P. O., Philada., Pa. 
8th tho. 7—3m. 





UCKS COUNTY MALE AND FEMALE ACADE. 
MY.—Boarders taken by the year at reduced 
rates. Autumn Quarter of 12 weeks, commences on 
the 8th of 8th mo. Winter Term of 18 weeks, on the 
7th of 11th mo. Charges for board and English 
branches, Autumn Quarter, $36. Winter ‘lerm, $66. 
75 cents deducted per week, for such as are absent 
from sixth day to second day, without wasbing. Bills 
| payable, one-half in advance, and no deduction for 
| lost time, less than a a week at onetime. Day schol- 
| ars, English branches, from 50 cents to 70 cents per 
ek 





| Extra charges for each twelve weeks, Latin, Greek, 
| French, Pencilling. and Pellis work, each $2.00; 
| Water Colors, Monochromatic, Colored Crayons, Ori- 
ental, and Grecian Painting, each $2.50; reading, 
| Books only, furnished free of charge. Other books 
| furnished if desired, and charged for, according to the 
| care taken of them. SAMU LL BATCHELDER, A. M. 
Principal. 
Attlebors’, Bucks Co., 5th mo., 28, 1859. 6m. 


<i gil th ait ae a a sl 
Merrihew & Thompson, Printers, Lodge st., N. side Penn’a Bank. 
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